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PREFACE. 



rr^HE following little Work being, 
it is apprehended, the first of the 
kind that has been presented to the 
publick, the Editor is encouraged to 
hope it will be received with com- 
placency, and prove a source of some 
entertainment as well as instruction. 



VI "PRBPACE, 

To enter on a defence of works of 
this nature, or point out their advan- 
tages, is not his intention — he will 
merely glance at the conveniency of 
a volume, that may be perused at the 
smallest interval of leisure; cannot 
disgust from its continuity; may be 
laid aside, or resumed, at pleasure; 
and whose object is to give popula- 
rity to morality, and diffusion to 
virtue. 

If his fair countrywomen, who, to 
the resistless magic of external charms, 
unite the refined accomplishment of 
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literary attainment, shoiild receive 
this little volume with approbation, 
it will not only be a source of present 
gratification to him, but act as a sti- 
mulus to future exertion, and excite 
a further endeavour to merit such 



valuable praise. 



J. F, 



NO. 3, ABBEY-GEEEN^ 

BATH, 1799. 
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SELECT MAXIMS. 



I. 

LIFE is a pifture^ fortune the frame, but 
misfortune the shade; the first only its 
extrinsic ornament; but the latter, if well 
sustained, forms the intrinsic merit, by giving 
a bolder relief to the figures. 

II. 
A man of fine imagination would be hap- 
pier in a prison, than a man without one would 
be in the finest palace, 

III. 

It is mind alone, the bold and a£):ive exertion 
of the rational faculty, that opens the living 
fountains of genuine and lasting ha^^iness*^ 

B 
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and poors the continuous tide of fiKciCf 
through the heart of man. 

IV. 

St. AuGUSTiicE^ when he speaKs of the* 
great advantages of travellings says^ that the* 
world is a great bocJc^ and none study this- 
book so much as a traveller. They that never 
stir from their home read only one page of 
this book, 

Y. 

You will be branded with singularity j and* 
singular in many vespeAs you must be^ if you 
are eminently virtuous, 

VI. 

The penetrating Hjslvetiijs held, that 
happiness only exists in hope; but hope of 
what is distant always speaks a present want;, 
and want and happiness can never imite. 

• VII. 

Astronomy, navigation, geometry, archi- 
le^re, land-furveying. See, are branches of 
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the science of trigonometry, or the properties 
of a triangle, which is the soul of science. It 
is an eternal truth: it contains the mathema- 
tical demonstration of which man speaks, an4 
the extent of its uses are unknown* 

VIII, 

Charity should not be accompanied with 
insults, nor followed by reproaches. Dr. 
Johnson. 

IX. 

To subdtie passion, and r^ulate desire, is 
the greatest task of man as a moral agent. 

The desire of knowledge is a growing and 
insatiable passion. 

XI. 

Life should be a continual effort to bam*sh 
our prejudices, and extinguish our vices. 

XII. 

It was a maxim of the Stoicks, that the wise 
alone are beautiful. 
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XIII. 

A soul, conversant with virtue, resembles a 
perpetual fountain; for it is clear, and gentle, 
and sweet, and communicative, and rich, and 
harmless, and innocent. Epictetus^ 

'XIV. 

The fruits of true philosophy are iriod'esty 
and humility. 

XV. 

Perhaps too easy gratification of our desires 
is pernicious to the mind; and that it acquires 
vigour and elasticity from opposition. 

XVI. 

True religion encourages the exertion of thie 
mind, and invites a diligent enquiry. Arch- 
deacon Pott*. 

XVII. 

The mind alone is the seat of solid pleasure; 
the truest and most solid pleasures are those 
that are attended with thought. Dr. V. Knox:. 
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' I believe it will be allowed by every man^ 
that our happiness or misery in life, that our 
improvements in any art or science, and that 
our improvement in real virtue and goodness, 
depeild, in a great degree, oni the train of 
thinking that occupies the mind> both in our 
vacai^ and in our more, serious hours. A9 
far, therefor?^ as the dire&ion of our thought^ 
is in our power, it is of the last importance to 
give them that dife£lion which' is most sub- 
servient to these valuable purposes. The man 
whose imagination is thus occupied must b^ 
wise; he must be good, and he must be hapr 
py. MS. Diary of Rev. W.J. T. 1787. 

XIX. 

Memory is an original faculty, bestowed on 
H$ by the Author of our being, of which we 
ran.giv^ no account, but that we are so made 
as to possess it, Heid's Intellect. Powers, ^', 

XX. 

Health, peace, and competence,— Teiripe- 
tance and. exercbe best preserve the first ^.e. 
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hearty desire of the second wiU rarely be dis- 
appointed; to secure the l(ist where it is, or 
to obtain it where wanting, diligence and oeco* 
nomy are a}l in all. MS. ti/ supra. 

XXI. 

It is a novel, but a true observation, that at 
ten we are led by a bauble; at twenty by a 
mistress; at thirty by indolence; at forty by 
ambition; and at fifty by avarice* 

xxir. 
By him, who can look with firmness upon 

difficulties, the conquest is already half at- 

chieved; but the man, on whose heart and 

spirits they lie heavy, will scarcely be able to 

bear up against their pressure. The forecast 

of timid, or the disgust of too delicate minds, 

iare very unfortunate attendants for men of 

business, who, to be successful, must often 

push improbabilities, and bear with mortifica-^ 

tions. MS. ut sup. 

XXIII. 

It must be remembered that K& consists 
Apt in a series of illustrious a&ions^ ocel^ant 



H»i]oyments ; the^greater part of our time passes 
in compliance with necessities^ in the perform- 
ance of daily duties^ in the removal of small 
inconveiiiencies^ in the procurement fsl petty 
pleasures; and we are W)dl or ill at ease^ as the 
'^main stream of life j^&les'oa smoothly^ or is 
ruffled by small obstadcs and frequent inter-* 
ruptions. MS. ut sup. 

XX I v. 

ViT&uvius adopted an opinion^ that the 
Doric column represented the robust body of 
a man; the Ionic, that of the elegance of a 
woman; and the 'Corinthian, that of the su- 
perior delicacy of a slender maiden. 

XXV. 

If we will rise to fame and power, we must 
give up ease and pleasure; we must cringe and 
truckle, and do violence to some of our strong- 
est inclinations. 



^ Anatojgy is the most pkasing, as wdQ as itoi 
^ittrest guide in all disquisMons. 
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XXVII. 

A people ignorant never can enjoy free- 
dom; a people immoral are unworthy of the 
blessing* 

XXVIII. 

The only safe and honourable avenue to the 
heart i& by the understanding. 

xxrx. 

Hoary-headed error is not on that account 
venerable; nor has long-continued absurdity 

any prescriptive claim to respeft. 

I • "... 

xxx» 

The liberal arts and sciences (says Steele) 
are all beautiful as the Graces. 

• XXXI. 

The purpose of logic is to convince; that of 
rhetoric^ to persuade. 

XXXII. 

No habit is more difficultly acquired, than 
thlitof-ai:knowledgtng our errors; and yet this 
habit is the beat feature in an aouable charac*^ 
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tsTy and the strongest proof of a sound under* 
standing. .. 

xxxiir. 
Dress, in the eye of philosophy, is an in- 
considerable object; but it is an obje£l of no 
small influence on the opinions <>f the world. - 

XXXIV. 

The good faculties of the brain, without the 
good faculties of the heart, are totally insuffi- 
cient to form an estimable character. 

XXXV. 

It is great geniusses that form great affairs—* 
not great affairs that form great geniusses. 

XXXVI. 

Ignorance is the parent of all prejudice. . 

XXXVII. 

It is one of the most melancholy refleftions 
humanity can suggest, that the records of 
mankind are filled with miserable butcheries, 
while the cultivation of the earth is scarce 
ever mentioned* A few pages woul4 give us 
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a complete compilsition of the history of agri- 
culture^ which feeds mankind— while milliom 
of volumes are filled with the art of war, which 

destroys them. 

xxxvni. 
The first step to knowledge is to be sen^» 
ble of our ignorance. ^ 

XXXIX. 

A lover's soul lives in another's body.— 
JPlutarch. 

XL. 

Peace may be considered as the universal 
parent of human, happiness. 

XLI. 

Excellence is only to be attained by slow 
and elaborate process. 

xni> 
King Alpebd said, that a people have li« 
berty, when they are free — ^as thought is free* 

XLIII. 

We are not loved most, alw^s, by those we 
fcve beit« 



The advocate for monardiy ia not neceasa^* 
rily the foe of liberty, nor is the love of Uhertjr . 
incompatible with reverence for monarchy* 

X-LV. 

live vtrtnoosly, (said Lady Russibll to 
her husband) my Lord, and you can't die too 
soon, nor live too long. • 

XLVI. 

Moderation in sueeess has evar 1>een found 
-a more uncommon virtue tkvi patience ia 
adversity. 

XLVII. 

The imprpvement of commerce mayun- 
^ubtedly be reckonedamong the arts of peace; 
and it is under the benign influence of the 
olive-branch, and not by conquest and rapine^ 
that societies flourish and grow rich^ 

XLVIIJ. 

. Jt is mnch easier to read a book than tD 
iwrrite one,, and should any gentleman doubt 
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this proposition^ I wjsh, for bis own satisfac- 
tion^ hewordd make the experiment. Keaie's 
Sketches. 

XLIX. 

We are but passengers of a day, whether it is 
in a stage-coach^ or in the immense max;Mne 
of the world, * 

L. 

The bulk of manKipd.never think at all ; and 
the greater part of those who do, think • by- 
proxy^ or regulate tbeit opinion by the caprice 
of the day. - 

LI. 

He that breaks through an universafly- 
received custom, because he believes it to be 
wrong, must, no doubt, ^rm himself with 
fortitude. 

t • « • ■■ 

LIl. 

Innocence is not virtue — ^virtue demands 
the active emplo3mient of an ardent mind, in 
4iie promotion of the general good. . '•t' " 
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Lllf, 

War IS the crop and harvert of designing 
ministeics; the field in which they fatten^ and 
a spendthrift^ to which they are stewards 
without account. — jWar has hitherto been 
'Considered as the inseparable ally of political 
institution.. 

LIV. 

A man of an uneasy and discontented spirit 
will^ never be pleased^ tb(Migh he hath never 
30 much ; and. he. that is not content with what 
he enjoys, is a stranger to fecility. 

Pride is a sin most practised, but which 
nobody will owr^r, 

LVI, 

•^ It. is not the having wealth, but the right 
using of it, rqakes a man's life comfortable- - 

. LVII, 

A looking-glass will make a fool; but an 
. hour-glass will make a Wiseman humble. 
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IIVIII. 

He that k humUe and low in^ his own eyes, 
will not be troubled at others^ low opinion of 
hinu. 

There are two diings a man can not 'endure 
should be despised; they are^ his knowledge 
and wisdom — love and kindness. 

LX. 

Health is the best temporal good^. because 
it ties all our comfcMrts together, 

LXI. 

We should never alledge more against a man 
behind his back^ than we are willing to justify^ 
and able to prove^ to his face,. : 

The constancy of a man's good behaviour 
will clear him from evil reports. 

LXIII. 

He that will never enjoy himself without an; 
enemy, will never enjoy himself in thia world. 



None tbat are advanced higbeat in this worlds 
should think the service of God to be below 
them. 

LXV. 

In alP business of moment, there are three 
things to ask of G0D3 his leave, his counsel, 
and his blessing* 

LXVI. 

. The love of truth is the only passion which 
a philosopher ought to indulge,. 

LXVII. 

Agriculture is, no doubt, the basis of public 
welfare; because it alone supplies all the wants- 
whioh nature has connedied mth our existence. 

LXVIII. 

Discussion is the path thatleads to discovery, 
and demonstration. 

LXIX. 

Books, if proper precautions be employed, , 
cannot be destrpyed — ^knowledge cannot be 
^cUrpated] its pi:ogres8 is silent, but iofalHble.. 
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Statesmen lA general^ saysBisjiopWATsaN, 
and I am eorry to add, too many churchmen, 
are enemies to free inquiry. 

« 

LXXI* 

A deviation from virtue is a departure from 
happiness. . . . , 

LXXII. ..( 

People are always fond of what is forbidden; 
lihri prohibiti are in all countries generally 
and diligently sought after. 

. LXXtll. , -, 

It has been observed, that woman am<?rig 
savages is a beast of burthen; in the eagt, , a 
piece of furniture; and in Europe, a spoilt 
child. 

LXXIV. ' ' ' ' 

Dr. Johnson said to Sir J. REYNotri^, 
that if a man does not make new licquaitttande 
as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself alone. A man, sir, should keep, bis 
friendship in constant repair.,,. ..^ . .^ 
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LXXV, 

Hume said to Bishop Halifax^ that 
Butler's Analogy was the ablest defence of 
Christian!^ that ever was written. 

L^XVI. 

Mrs, Macauley's Hi^ory of England is 

said to be written in the style of a Lyttle- 

.* » 

jONj and the spirit of a Sydney. 

LXXVII. 

Christian divinity is the doctrine of the 

t 

knowledge and love of God, to his glory, and 
our salvation 3 it U the most noble of all sci* 
ences, because the end of it h beatitude.— Z>r. 
J. tVollobiuSy of BaziU 

LXXVIII. 

i Avarice is, of all <3iaracters, the most op- 
posite to that of the Almighty} whose alone 
it is Xo^ivCf and not receive. 

9 

XXXIX. 

-Certainly (say^Lord Bacon) it is heaven 
txpea earthy to have a man's mind mov^ in 



charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon, the 
poles gf truth. • 

LXXX. 

Christ's coat, says one of the fathers, 
indeed had no seam^ but the church's vesture 
k d diven colours. 

LXXXI. 

A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever 
cnvieth virtue in otl^ers. 

LXXXII* 

Envy 18 the vilest and most depraved ^flec- 
tion; where there is no comparison, therein 
no envy; therefore kings are not envied but 
by kings^ 

The presfimt ndiag passion of the hmnait 
mind is tbe lop^ of didtkiction* . . 

LXXX IV* 

Men of noble birth are noted, says Lord 
B^^coN, to be envious towards new men when 
tb^ xmi fev tb^ i^t^iic^ i» aj^teredj jmd it is 
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like a deceit ti^ thee)^ ; then when others come 
«on^ they think themselves go back. 

LXXXV. 

The greatest of all personal adv^tages are, 
' independence of mind, which makes us feel 
> that our own satisfactions are not at the mercy 
of men or fortune; and activity of mind; the 
cheerfulness that arises from industry, perpe- 
tually employed about objects of which pur 
'judgment acknowledges the intrinsic value. 

'LXXXVI. 

CSmdtianity is a scheme, as much above our 
eomprehension as that of nature; and like 
that, a scheme in which means are made use 

•of to accomplish ends, which, as is most 
ci^ble,. may be carried on by general laws. 

^ishfip Butler. 

LxxxriT. 
Revelation claims to be the voice of God; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice is 
Mrdy moral in all cases^-^Iiiattention among 
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us to revealed religion^ will be found to Imply 
the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, 
as inattention to natural religion. — Ibid. 

LXXXVIII. 

Religion is a practical things and consists 
in such a determinate course of life^ as what 
there is reason to think is commanded by the 
author of naturey and will, upon the whole, be 
pur happiness under his government. — IbicU 

XXXXIX. 

Moral precepts arc precepts the reasons of 
which we see. Pdsiitve precepts stq precepts 
the reason pf which we do not see. Moral 
duties arise out of the nature of £he case itself^ 
prior to external command. Positive duties 
do not ari^ out of the nature of the case, but 
"from external command, nor would they be 
duties at all, were it not for Such commani}^ 
received from Him whose creatures and sub- 
"jects we are; — Ibid^ 

xc. 

-War is the sink of all injustice.— -J?/)(^^4ic. 
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• XC!I. 

■< . Human misery is to divine mercy^ as a 
Mack foil to a sparkling diamond* 

xcii.^ 
Love is the only glew and cement of rea- 
sonable spirits. 

XCIII. 

I/wef in which the imagination mingles its 
Bewitching colourings must be fostered by 
delicacj^. — M. W. G 

xciv. , 

Every person has just as much pride as he 
ivants sense. 

4 

xcv. 

JLet what sect of christians soever be in the 

... • • 

rights the bigot mustbe in the wrong; because 
B^ is destitute of the great principle of chrisr 
tianity— uniVersariove to all mankind. 

« 

XCVI. 

Heaven is the seat of Ood's glory— crea- 
tion the scene of his providence— and the grave 
itsjelf vyijli be tfe^ theatre of his power. 
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The influence of musick over the mind is, 
perhaps^ greater than, that of the fine arts. It 
is capable of raising and soothing every pas* 
sion and emotion of the soul. 

XCVIII. 

Clear and extensive knowledge is the glory 
ef men, as rational creatures.. 

xcix. 

Knowledge is most successfully acquired, by 
united endeavours. • 

c. 

Theexamplesof LordBACON, Mr. Locke, 
and Sir Isaac Newton, among many other 
first names in philosophy, are a sufBcient evi- 
dence that religious belief is perfectly compa- 
tible with the clearest and most enlarged un- 
derstanding, 

CI. 

In general, human life is not a life of fear 
and anxiety^ but (^ hope and confidence. 
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Hie character of every mad^ » of a mixed 
kind. 

There is a lively joy which springs up in the 
mind^ upon its enlarging its prospects^ and 
tracing the beautiful relations and wise designs 
of nature and art. 

€IV. 

Bi^coii terms enquiry after truths thewooing 
it-^knowledge of the troth^ Uie presence of it 
— and the kiflilential bdief of truths dae enjoy • 
fiacatofit. 

cv. 

In love, in propitious love, the heartbeats 
with joy; vivacity cheers the countenance, the 
eye is brilliant, society is courted, language is 
animated, and vigour augmented. 

cvi. 
Ill proportion to the progress of knowledge 
\vill be the developement of reason^ and the 
supremacy of virtue.'— j|f(flt/irm# 



CVIJ. 

; The noblest end of life is virtuous actibn, 
and the furtherance of general good. - . 

cvrii. 
Words are the intercourse of minds^ without 
which hogs may keep one another warm, but 
not one another company. 

cix. 

. I dare say he is the wisest christian, (obsen^es 
Dr. Owen) who hath most diligently consi- 
dered the various differences that are in and 
about Christianity; as being built in the know- 
ledge of truth, upon the best and most stable 
foundations. 

ex. 

Do not be too anxious to get money; for 
nothing worth having is to be purchased.'^ 
Mrs. GJs Post, fVerks, 1 2mo. 

CXI. 

There are many sorts now in the world, but 
all those are but of two sorts, and no more 
will be found at the last day. 
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cxri. 

. A covetous man (said Pius the Second) 
cannot be satisfied with money^ nor a learned 
Hian with knowledge. 

CXIII. 

King Charles the Second used to say^ 
that the happiest man was he who lived in 
the country^ above the trouble of the office of 
a high constable^ and> below the digaity of a 
justice of the peace. 

cxiv. 
Study the Word more than any thing, for all 
the learning in the world besides is but of the 
creature;, and the knowledge of them cannotbe 
more excellent than of the things knowTi>, and 
that is perishing; but the JVord endures for 
cver^ and the things it reveals are unchange- 
able. — Old Semumsy hy Dr. John Preston* 

cxv. 

Strife and contention as they flow from an ill 
fountain, so they tend to an ill endf all disseti- 
tion tends to dissolixtion and destruction; and 
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lU perfection and safety depend on union: 
Ac cause why mea are so unquiet and quxr- 
idaomc, istbegoilt oF9iaclog;ging them, and 
their on'n lusts and passioDi conflicting with 
them. — Jtotert Harris^ on old author. 

cxvi. 

Schism is an uncharitable distance, division,, 
snd alienation of affections amongst those thai 
•re called christians, and agn« in the fundu" 
mentals of religion, occasioned by their dUfe^ 
ftnt apprehensions about little tilings.— ATof 
Henry. 

CXVII. 

Solon made alav, which was |; 
mendcJ; by whichhe-fi 
dead, for it ia a 
to beware of im 
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The grand enemy <^ truth is the torpid state 
of error; for the beginniug of doubt b always 
the banning of discover)'. 

CXXI. 

The claims of eternal justice bind man to 
BMD in equal and impartial benevolence over 
the face of the whole earthy and render the 
wandering Arab, who is in need of aid or in- 
•traction from me, as tnily my brother, as the 
Qtx my mother gave me. 
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CXXIV. 

' Sensuality Is an inordinate desire and delight 
in soft and delicate living; there is a due care 
of the body to keep it serviceable allowed the 
creature, but we must not make pleasure the 
jtnaster^ and reason the slave.—- Z)r. Mantm. 

cxxv» 

Repetitions in scripture are not idle and vain, 
as they are often in the writings of men; but 
they commonly signify two things, tKe cer- 
tainty and the necessity of the thjngs repeatedl 

CXXVI. 

As it. belongs to the perfection, of the sen" 

' • • • • * 

sitive faculties, to discover what is pleasant 
from what is hurtful; so it must needs be the 
perfection of the rational^ to find out the dif- 

» ' • • * ' 

ference of truth from falalhooi.'^StillingJleet 

CXXVII. 

In the first course of the Romans were served 
wp eggSy With the last apples, whence ab ova 
a^ malky from the beginning to the ^d,. 
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QXXVIII. 

A little thing will puff up a bubble, a small 
iiappiness will swell up the sons of men. 

♦cxxix. 

Prejudice is so great an enemy to truth, that 
it makes the mind incapable of it. As cha- 
tty makes a good sense of ' doubtful occur-* 
rences, so prejudice and displeasure take all 
things, though weU-meant> at the worst; it is 
an xasy^ thing to pick a quarrel, where we in- 
tend aniischief.—^uAo/) J7a//. - 

cxxx. 

The principle only is^ capable of denomi- 
%»atingtheman, that is preValent and pracucalj 
that hath governing influence on his heart siii 
life. In practical matters it is best seen what 
man's belief is by his practice. 

CXXXI. 

It b to most men a more pleasing thing to 
he remembered of their power, thanof thoitr 
duty.^^andersm Bishop of Lincoln. { 
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CXXXII, 

Their contempt'of pleasure was so great, that 
the very heathen orators ivould say, he Is not 
worthy the name of a man, that would be a 
whole day in pleasure. — Christ. Mom'fm . 

CXXXIII. 

Patience is nothing else but hope Jengthened, 

^ CXXXI V. 

> Patience is the concoctive faculty jof the soul, 
• it is that grace that digests all things, and tunts 
them into good nourishment, 

A man makes a fool of hhnself^ as ofteaas 
^prefers his pas&ion^bdbre his -reason. ^ 

cxxxvi. 
' They that are most unworthy 6f honour are 
^hottest in the chace of it; : there can be no 
•^eater sign of unfitness, than >vehement^uit; 
'k is bard to say, whether diene be morepnde or 
^Ignorance in 'ambitiofi«--^M#p ^«I7« ^' 



CXXXVII. 

He that will ever hope for food himself^ 
must return good for evil unto others^ to do 
well, and hear ill, is princely. — Ibid. 

CXXXVIII. 

There is a great deal of time in a little op«-^ 

portunity. 

cxxxix. 

Compare morality with divinity, aud it Is 

but sense; compare it with sensuality^ and it 

is a divinity. 

CXL. 

An old divine recommended, in a special 
maimer, to be always -furnished with somewhat 
to do^ as the best way to irnioceney and j^ea-f 
.sure. Dr. Sajider^oii used'to wf^ emplsy^ 
ment is improvement, • 

"Two UMi being 6uitora4Q the daughter df 

THSMiSTO.e^VB^, he preferred the hooestef' 

before <the rkher^saykig^ that fa^ would, rafho^ 

' bavi^ (or .h^ ipn-^ia-law a maa that lackai 

good9^.thdiX:gpoda'tal^ainMr * 



..« 



CXLIU 

He is a happy man^ that hath learned to read 
himsdf> morethan all books, 

CXLIII. 

Deceit is ever wrapped up in plausibility of 
"tirords; as fair faces oftentimes hide much un- 
cbastity. 

iCXLIV. 

He camiot want honour and patronage^ that 
seeks the JKmour of his Maker. Theteadyway 
to. true glory is goodness, — Bishop Hall, y, 

CXLV. 

I have ever regarded Free DisQuisiTioir 
^^bserves Bishop Watson) as the best mean 
of illustrating the ' oe^ and establishing dfee 
truth 6f Christianity. ,. i 

CKLVr, 

I care not so much in any thing '(said 
Bishop Hall) for mtdtitifde^ as for choice) 
books and friends I will not have manyj I had 
father seriously converse with a feWj than- 
trander amongs^t many. 
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GXLIY. 

There is nothing but man that respectetb 
greatness; not Gqd; not deaith; not judge- 
ment; not nature. We see the sons of princes 
bom as naked as the poorest. 

CXLV. 

Our affections demonstrate the immortality 
of the soul, because they expand in all circum- 
stances in which they feel the attributes of the 
Deity, such as that of infinity, and never dwell 
with delist on the earth, except on the at- 
tractions of virtue and innocence. 

CXLVI. 

The continuance even of the best'thingb 
dbyB and weakeiis ; there is nothing but Go d^ 
wherein there is not satiety. ' • 

CXLVII. 

V 

What is dear m Christianity, we sliall fin^ 
to be sufficient, and to.be infinitely valuable; 
what is dubiouiy unnecessary to be decided, or 
of very subordmate importance; and what \$ 
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most obscure, will teach us to bear with the 
opinions^ which -others may have fonned upon 
the same subject. — Paley's Evidences^ - 

CXLVIII.. 

Imiocency is no shelter from ill tongues; 
malice never regards how true any accusatioa 
■\»y but how spightful. 

CXLIX. 

When we are arrived at ease. 
Remembrance of a storm doth please. 

CL. 

Be not discontented in missing any place 
or office, for sometimes such failing in suits 
^ugmenteth one's esteem; for this reason. 
Cato said, he had rather the people' should 
enquire, why he had not a statue erected to 
his memory, than why he had. — Essays by 
E, Johnson^ old, 

CLI* 

The dying of purple was first invented at 
Tyre, and by a very accident; a dog^s lips, by 
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eating a fish^ called 'Conchilis^ or purpura^ 
b^ing obeerved to be turned of that colour. 

CLII. 

Elmar bishop of London^* in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, perceiving once his audi- 
tory doH in attention, b^n to read Heferew, 
which startled them, wondering what use it 
could be of. — He then shewed them their 
folly — that they neglected English, whereby 
they might be edified, and listened unto He- 
brew, of which they understood not one word. 
Fuller's Church History. 

CLIII. 

Modesty appears so lovely on the face of a 
young female, becauise it is the conflict of the 
most powerful of animal passions with a sub- 
^ Cme sentiment. 

CLIV. 

In the style of writing employed by di- 
vines in the last age, one of them characterises 
Satan as *^ the great kindle-coal of all con- 
^ tentioBS/' 
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CLV. 



To istriTe with su^riors^ is fuftoo s ^^ witfa 
equals^ doubtful-^witb inferiors^ sordid ktS 
base— and with anj/y full of unquietness* 

CLVI. 

As constancy in good things is a virtue^ so 
frowardness and wiliuhiess is a vice* — Bisfwf^ 
Jewell. 

CLVII. 

Evil company is an occasion of sin-^occa- 
sions of sin are to be avoided » 

CLVIII. 

A common interest challenges an universal- 
aid. 

CLIX. 

From the use of company^ Avousxws 
judged of bis two daughters, Julia and, 
Li VI A— finding one delighted to c^mver^^.. 
with grave men, the other with youngsters, he 
pronounced the one stayed, the other light. 

CLX. 

Archbishop Cbanmer is said to have had^ 
a comely person, an amiable eye, and pleasing ' 



ir 



cmpimffs^^fsm tl^ 3o^j seelh modi by itbe 
Qfes^ sq it.is 99ed much in thea3urr*Jk//dr4j|. . 

CLXI. 

As a singular example of sdf-denial may be 

• . « • • 

noticed Edward the Confessor^ and hisi 
Queen" Ed IT HA^ who married in the prime 

• . « ■ • 

of their years, yet refrained carnal knowledge 
of each other. 



CLXII. 

Death may be desired, as it frees us from 
the corruption of our natur^^. ^ 

CLXiii; 
Tht natonists term beauty the lustre of 
gioodne^s; atnd wiH have her to be the \d^ble 
image of invisible perfection. 

• .CLXIV* 

Much ostentation apd much learning are 
sdl4oa^ seen together. The sun rising and 
declining, n^akes Ipng shadows; at iuid-day^ 
when he is highest, none at ^SX^^BishopHall. 
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GLXV. 

The preservatioii of the worid is a constant 
miracle; it hangeth upon nothing. — Manton. 

CLXVI. 

IPythaooras boasted that he had got this 
good by philosophy — that he had learned to 
wonder at nothing; since admiration proceeds 
rather out of the gaze of ignorance, than from 
a true view of judgment. 

CLXVII. 

Passions are the gales of life, and it is our 
part to take care they do not rise into a tempest. 

CLXVIII* 

Covetousness is the yellow jaundice of the 
soul, which arises from the overftowing-of the 
heart with love to yellow gold. 

CLXJX. 

Patient endurance will soften every misfor- 
tune that befirfs tra, when not aggravated by 
stlf -reproach; but trmorse is of alllothers the 
mt>st aflfictive stroke the heart can feet. 
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CLiXX. 

Aetions are the greater discovery of prin- 
tnpks than Tir^rds; men's actions are the 
best index of their principles : the testimony 
t)f works is louder and clearer than that of 
words; and the frame of men's hearts must 
he measured rather by what they do^ than by 
\vhat they sayj the current of a man's life is 
the counter-part of the frame of his heart. — P, 
Chamocke on Atheism, 

CLXXIv 

Sehviu^ Tui^Lius caused a general va- 
Iqs^tion of every citizen's estate through Rome 
to be taken upon record, and divided the Ro- 
mans into bands, which he called classes. The 
first classes wefe, by way of eminence, termed 

' classici'j all die others were to be infra 
clas$em\ and h^ce, figuratively, our best 
writers are called classici scriptores, or clas- 

. sical authors. — God. Rom, Aritiq. 

CLXXII. 

Adimration is the overplus of expectation. 
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QLXKlIIv V 

It is the duty ^r Chiigtiati love iloibrgurr 
dthers; God fiair^ves us far more than it »• 
possible for us to forgive men. - 

CLXXIVI 

• ■ • 

We must not desire to destroy them whoitn 
CSirist hath redeemed with his blood.] 

CLXXV, 

It was a saying of Aristotle^ he that 
desires to be alone^ must either be a God oi; a 
wild beast: that is. he must either be self-* 

silfficient^ and need nothing; or wild and 

■ ' ■ 'i . • '■ '••^ 
savage^ and delight in cruelty and niischief. 

Liberality and parsimony are the t^p^e^-, 
tremes betwixt covetousness and prodigality^' 
for liberality without parsimony degenerateth 
into^ prodigaJky^ and parsimony widioiit'H&- 
rality d^nerateth into coyetousnesbi '^>' '^ 

CLXXVII. 

It is an tinspeakable advahta^ and cciriifSn 
to omM'tdk rip^llge^v^i^ S^i^ 
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furniture of that wisdom^ and holiness^ and 
acquaintance with QoD, which peopk have 
attained fin their youthi — Baxter n, 

/ 

CLXXVIII. 

, .Subtle designs are^ for the most pait^ in Ae 
beginning, fiill of hopes; in the middle^ full 
of difficulty; and in the end, full of dangers. 



CLXXIX. 



Great designs sure like great wheelsj which, 
if they move too fast, will firethemselveau Great . 
matters require slow and equal motions; it i9 
agiunst the nature of wisdom to be violent, 
and it is against the nature of violence to be 



V 
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'Qilr'w»Ae8 are the trtie: tc^ucb^lone of ottr 
estate; such as we wish to foe wd are. Worldly^ 
liearts affect worldly .thi^s;. spiritual, divine. 
\5f(^^ iSPnnp:^ bei^kxiQw w^iat .we^are^ jndeed. 
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Cl«XXXI;.. 

In an abaolote A^oinaii (day the Itajiana) j»re 
required the parts of a Sute^ woman^ born 
the girdle downwards; of a French woman, 
from the girdle to the shoulders; over which 
must be placed 9Si English face* 

CLXXXII. 

A great reader is always quoting the de* 
scription of another's emotions 5 a strong ima* 
gination delights t6 paint its own. A writer 
of genius makes us feel, an inferior reason^— 
Mary W. Godwin. 

CIXXXIII. 

Religion makes God our friend. When 
Religion is made a science, there is nothing 
more intricate; when it is made a duty, no- 
thing more easy,— jBwAc>p Wilson. 

CLXXXIV. 

No pleasure is innocent which hinders u« 
from minding our salvation. — It is strange, 
that that which is every body's concern, should 
be nobody's discourse l-^Jbid. 
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CLXXXV. 

A fcml tongoe shews ercr a rotten heart — 

KiZXXXVU 

life IS hut a labour of patience; it is alwaj^ 
rolling a great stone up a hill; for before a 
person can find a resting-place, tmaginiag it is 
lodged, down it comes a^ain, and all the work 
is to be dione over again ! 

CLXXXVIt, 

Louis the Second, of France, was wont to 
say of some of his chaplains, who had great 
libraries but Hltle learning, that they were 
Eke such as had crooked backs, they carried a 
burthen about them which they never saw in 
all their lives. 

CLXXXVTII. 

Books are more necessary in a state than 
aims. Arms are to defend us from the invasion 
of foes; books are to preserve us from the in- 
fection of errors . Enemies can but kill thebody, 
errors endanger the soul. • 
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CLxxxix. 



/ i 



TTic advancement of the science of Sus- 



■i/:i.i 



pended Jninuttum IS to the highest honour 
of the present age and reign— a science caU 
cttlated not less to exercise the keenest &cul-,, 
ties of the head^ than to inter^t the finest 
feelings of the heart.*, 

- • • ■ cxc. '•'• • ' - ' . 

libri rerum. ti<m verboillfn fGdctih2li;^mo8e ' 
books are best that have most worth aha weight 
m a little bulk; 

CXCI. 

A tnan's best monument is his virj^pu^d 
actions; foolish is the hope of immortality and 
future praise by the cost of senseless ston^e. ^^. 



cxcix. . • •--»'^- 



Xt is mindi and mind oaly^ can. give ral'^- 
and lasting dignity. .nur;^ 



* Hb Majesty expressed himself in terms of the highest apprf>4 
doa \m Dr. Hawss« the Zander of the Humane Saciefy ; whose 

fttriotic exertions will transmit his fiame to posterity in the mekc : 

m nUnnn g pftint of view. 



CXCIII. 

Modesty is a thiu transpar^t veil^ wbich 
shews with superior lustre the graces it would 
seem to cover; as the new-blown rose is moce 
beautiful when its leaves are a little folded, 
than when its glories are £uUy displayed. 

cxciv. 
Religion^ the doctrine of a GoDj of a Pro- 
vidence^ and of a future state^ opens an im- 
mense^ a glorious^ and most transporting pros«> 
pect; and every man who is humbly conscious 
that he conforms to the will of his Maker, 
may enjoy and rejoice in this prospect,— Dip. 
JPritStiei/. 

* ' cxcv. 

Of the agreeable classes of literature, the 
romance has been always held the most de- 
lighted;: it has been elegantly defined as th(^ 
offspring of fiction and love. « 

' CXCVI. 

Eternity has so often passed our lips, that it * "^ 
has fb^ot'the way to oni* hearts j| did it enUv^ 



•■•.-.^ 



there, would it not extmgiiUh every earth-bom 
pasmon in fhem? Yes! as the sun the snullest 
vparic of Sm^-^Dr^ ¥$ung* 

cxcvii. 
You may be a good man and a hs^py man 
without nobility, without learning, without 
eloquence; but you cannot be cither without 
re'figion. — Dr. V. Kjiox. 

GXCVIIf. 

The nature and essence ef ^oqnenee consiBt 
in determining inrmiediately the wiUs of an au- 
dience. It employs for this purpose argvr 
vienty which convinces the understanding; 
imagery y which strikes and pleases the ima- 
gination; and sentiments^ which move and 
touch the heart. 

cxcix. 

Humility and love, whatever obscurities p^iay 

involve religious tenets, constitute the essence 

of tru^ religion. The bumbk are formed to 

adore; the loving to associate with eternal love. 
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cc. 
I ftem had a sight of my soul^ (said the 
Emperor' AuRELivs}* and yet i hare a great 
value for it^ because it is discoverable by its 
•perationjs; and by my constant experience of 
Ihe power of God^ I have a proof of his being, 
and a reason for my veneration. 

cci. 
Infidelity is a rank weed; it is nurtured by 
0ur vices^ aad oannot be plucked up as easily 
as it may be planted.. 

cciiv 
Tfce great John Lock said of the Tefeta- 
inent, ^^ It has God for its author^ salvation 
*^for its end, and truth without any mixture 
** of error for its matter.*** 

CCIII. 

God. is a spirit, the soul of man is a spirit^ 
and the perfection of the soul of man is its 
union with the Deity, the pure fountain of 
all that is Good and Beautiful.—/)?-. 
Knox on the Sacrament^ 1799. 
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CCIV. 

Age^ that lessens the enjoyment of life, in- 
creases our desire of living.— 6t>2fibmi/A. 

€CV. 

Agriculture is the art of nature, and Firt 
her primary agent.* From experience we arc 
assured, that men have acquired by this ele- 
ment, and of this art, an intelligence, of which 
all their other combinations are merely con- 
sequences 5 our sciences and arts are principally 
derived firom these two sources. 

ccvi. 
History, which constitutes a miiterUl 
branch of education, assumes the greatest 
dignity of character when she becomes the 
companion ofRELioiON, and the interpreter 
of the oracles of God. — Bev. H. Kett an the 
Prophecies^ 1799. 



* On the importaDt tubjed of Heat^ coosuk Count Rumfokd's 
Essays, 8vo. 1798. Indeed every young penon should pay ftttta- 
6on to the writings of this philosopher, as well to the nibjed of 
Agriculture^ which is of the utmost consequence at to ^n^idiiil 
comfort, and to our jffospcrity at a natioD, 
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CCVII. 

t 

Etberty is the essence of parliamentary dis- 
quisitions; Uherty is the parent oi TVmM.-— 
Speech of 'Sir J. Bamardy n40, 

I*-. > • 

CCVIII. 

rt ' ' ' * 

{^assions are the gales of life; and it is our 
part to take care they do not rise into a tempest. 



•* 



CCIX. 

'"Those are but shallow j9o/tV/ctan^ which do 
not comprehend joiin(/ morals; and the conse- 
quences of the moral characters of men reach 
^imo the unseen world. — Burgh's Pol. Dis. 



• tu • 



i*-»- - . ccx. ^ 

' ' Bidicule Is not the test- of truth, because 
fsvu&k mint always be the test of ridicule.— 
"Sishop Homers Letters on Infidelity y 1786. 

ccxi. 
The certainty of revelation has been vari- 
ondy, as well as repeatedly, proved. It is not 
^ drfect in proqf^ but the want of investi- 
gation^ that produces infidelity.— jfiTr^/. 

B 
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CCXII. 

Shaftesbury carries the point so far as 
to set up (very erroneously in my opinion^ 
says Burgh) ridicule for a test of truth, in- 
stead of truth for a test of ridicule. Even the 
inspired writers have not disdained the use of 
ridicule; vide I Kings viii. 27. 

CCXIII. 

Nature has arranged what we do know^ 
with such consummate wisdom, that we are 
bound to give her credit for the same character 
of wisdom, in cases where we cannot find her 
out unto perfection. We are not to accuse, 
merely because we are deficient in mental 
ability. , ., . , 

CCXIV. 

TuLLY, the Heathen philosopher, had but 
a faint glimpse of the country towards which 
we are all travelling; yet so pleasing wai.iwy 
the most imperfect and shadowy proe^ct ioU) 
futurity, that he declared no man should lavish 
it from him. Vide De Senectute, ad Jin. ' 
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ccxv. 

Pascal, a grave author, recommends the 
use oi ridicule in opposing opinions too absurd 
to bear reasoning, — Provinc. Letters. 

^cxvi. 

When human policy locks the chain round 
the ancle of a slave, divine justice rivets the 
other end round the neck of the tyrant. 

ccxvii. 
LACTANtiu^ says, that he who would 
know all things^ should read Seneca. 

ccxviir. 
•Government is a power delegated for 
the happiness of mankind, conducted by wis-* 
dom, justice, and m^rcy. — Mrs. Macaulay. 



'*' OCX IX. 



' Whatever tAow^Af be, or whatever it de- 
pend trpon> the regular experience of sleep 
tndces one thing concerning it certain, that it 
cai)r4>ef eom^lelely suspended, and completely 
restored. 
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CCXX. 

The weakness of the human judgment m 
the early part of youth, yet its extreme, suscep- 
tibility of impression, renders it necessary to 
furnish it with some opinions^ and with tome 
principles or other. '^jirchdeacon Paley. 

ccxxi. 
We are very curious to know where hell is; 
but we are not so careful to learn how we may 
escape it. Our thoughts were better spent in 
meditating upon iu^-^erard's j^phorisms. 

CCXXII. 

Though business may not admit of solemn 
meditations, yet it can no way hinder our en« 
tertainment every day of one good thought. 

CCXXIII. 

' Man puts the iron, given him for the pur- 
poses of agriculture and mechanics, on the 
anvil, and tnanufiictures it into a sword; and 
decorates as a toy an instrument purposely 
designed for the destruction of his fellow man, 
and of no other use. 
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CCXXIV. 

Our duty to the Poor* is a personal ser- 
vice^ enjoined by the highest authority, and 
cannot be commuted 5 it is a work in which 
no man has a right to be idle. 

ccxxv. 

Woman pleases all our senses by her form 
and graces. She has in her character every 
thing that can interest the heart of man at 
every stage of life. 

ccxxvi. 
As I am Antoninus, (said the Emperor) 
R6fhe is my city and my country; but as t am 
a Man, the World. 

CCXXVII. 

It is an observation of an ancient, that to 
credit tamman report, is itself a species of 
calumny. 



♦ Among the proudest distin^ons of the present igc, is the 
tstaWi^ksMBC of the ** S4>cuty for itureastng (J^e Cmfgrts $fthe 
•* Poor." Their " Reports" should be generally read. Pub- 
lished in 8to. and lamo. 1798. &c. by Rivi«OToiis» 



CCXXYIIJ. 

ItisBXiKMohatrvBAonyFerititsoditimparit; 
truth makes a discourse offenmve. 

ccxxix. 
Erasmus^ who was bom at Rotterdam in 
1467^ was called Sal. et Saly in allusion to his 
poignant wit and luminous erudition.. 

ccxxx. 
Among' the reasons why the Jews do noi 
acknowledge Jesus Christ to be the Mes^ 
siah, are the wars of the Christians. 

ccxxxi. 
There may be a faction for a crown^ as well 
as against it ; and conspiracies against freedom^ 
as well as against prerogative. 

CCXXXII. 

• « It is remarkable that men do not abandon 
themselves to blasphemy^ till they arrive at a 
state of intoxication; for it is an instinct as 
common to the soul to cleave to the Deity, 
when in its natural state, as to abjure him when 
corrupted by vice. 
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CCXXXIII. 

E^cation^ when it works upon a noble 
mind^ draws out to view every latent virtue 
and perfection; which, without such helps, are 
never able to make their appearance. — Addison. 

ccxxxiv. 

He that supports an infant, enables him to 

live here; but he that educates him, assists 

him in his passage to a happier state. — Dr. 

Johns&n. 

ccxxxv. 

Life is but a short day; but it is a working 

day. 

ccxxxv I. 

The Christian has pleasures which he can 
oppose to pleasures; the pleasures of reading 
and meditation, pleasures arising from a good 
conscience, from acts of devotion and benevo- 
lence, and pleasures that he can derive from 
the hope of future bliss: these he may venture 
to oppose, as more than a counterbalance, 
against all the pleasures of the world.— *^« 
Carpenter's Sermonsy 1789. 
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CCXXXVII. 

Christian thoo^ts, like a seal on wax, if 
they sink but the least into our minds, n^er 
fail to leaye behind' them^ on the soul^ 9oa» 
impression. 

CCXXXVIIIw 

The pleasure of can is for a moment,, the 
punishment for ever. 

ccxxxix. 

It is the prerogative of useful books, that; 
they contain the principles of knowledge; 
knowledge leads to wisdom, and wisdom never, 
fails to inculcate the precepts of virtue. By 
perusing, therefore, such books with attention,, 
and by medjitating on the stores which tfiey 
supply, the mind is gradually improved in the 
most essential accomplishments of human na- 
ture. 

CCXl4^. 

What folly it is to take such care how to 
live, and to take none how to live well? To 
be so intent upon our fortune, and so uncon- 
cerned for our salvation! 
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CCXLI, 

Pn^nety is to a woman^ what the great 
Roman critic saysj, action is to an orator; it 
is the firsts the seqond^ the third requisite. — 
Miss More. 

CCXLIJ», 

Th& ohief, source of human discontent is to 
be lookfd for^ not in our real^ but in our fac- 
titious wants; not in the demands of nature^ 
but in. the artificial cravings of desire. 

ccxL.ni.. 
A talent for. conversation, should be the 
result of education, not its precursor; it is a 
golden fruit, when suffered to ripen gradually 
on .the tree of knowledge; but if forced in the 
hot-bed of a circulating-library, it will turn out 
worthless and vapid, in proportion as it was 
artificial and premature. rr-3/w,s More;. 

CCXLIV* 

The human face is sublime, when not de-> 
graded by the vices of society. 
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CCXBV. 

That ignorance furnishes no security for 
int^rity^ either in morals or politics, the late 
revolts in more than one country^ remarkable 
for the ignorance of the poor, fully illustrate. 
Those who cannot read^ can heary and are 
likely to hear to a worse purpose, than those 
who are better taught. — Miss Morc^ 

CCXLVI. 

It is to be regretted, that the boasted friend* 
to liberty is too often a tyrant in his own fa- 
mily; and that the literary character, in do- 
mestic life, is disgraced by peevishness and 
moroseness. — F. 

m 

CCXLVII. 

Fortune effaces to-day, what yesterday sHc 
had written on her whitest page. 

CCXLVIII.. 

Man creates nothing; he can only imitate 
or combine what he finds out in nature; he 
can imagine no form^ he can produce no no- 
tion, of which the model is not in nature. 
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CCX1.IX. 

T© point out an evil, is, frequently, not only 
in morals but in politicks, the shortest road to 
amendment. Even where the calamity be in- 
surmountable, a knowledge of the causes which 
render it so are consoling; since it may teach 
us to bear patiently what we cannot cure, and 
to discriminate properly between the errors of 
establishment and the imperfeetions of human 
nature,— *R> F. M. Eden. 

CCL.. 

It is a pleasing idea of Apuleius, that the 
lamp was first invented by a loveVy that he 
might, for a longer time, enjoy by night the 
object of his desire. 

CCLI. 

Genius and poverty are an ill^-assorted^ but 
too common, an alliance; for while the former 
raises a man to a superiority over the bulk of 
mankind, the other generally subjects him to 
the insults of the proud, or the snares of the 
crafty^ 
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OCLIk 

Friendship is tolove^ wfaat an engravii^ is. 
to a fine painting. 

The birth of money is the burial of the 
mind; 

COLIV. 

Religion is not an occasional act^ but an 
in-dwelling principle^ an in- wrought habit^ a 
pervading and informing spirit^, from which, 
indeed, everjr act derives all its life, scad energy^ 
and beauty.r— Afmilfor^. 

CCLV, 

Every acquisition must be followed' up;. 
knowledge must be increased; prejudices sub* 
dued; good habits rooted; evil ones eradi- 
cated; dispositions strengthened; principles 
confirmed; till, going on from strength to 
strength, we come *^ to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. — Ibidi 

ecLvi. 
TTie chief praise is to be able to give good 
advice; the next is to take it.. — Bishop ffalL 
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CCLVII. 

Books are not things indifferent in the com- 
merce of life; they make moi what they are 
themselves^ and insensibly form their manner 
of seeing^ thinkii^^ and acting. 

CGLVllI. 

We do not so much attempt things^ because 
*we find them difficulty as make them difficulty 
because we do not attempt them; the laying 
aside of them makes them more difficulty than 
a constant pursuit would find them. 

€CI«IX, 

Nature says^ love thyself alone; domestick 
education says, love your family; the national^ 
love your country; but religion says, love all 
mankind without exception. 

COLX^ 

It is not always the largest or most profound 
-"Works which are the most usefiil, or the most 
agreeable*— />'/^ae/i. 



APPENDIX. 
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FROM LORD BACONS ESSAYS, 

I. 

NUPTIAL Love maketh mankind; friend- 
ly love perfecteth it; but wanton love 
corrapteth and etnbaseth it. 

If time^ of course, alter things for the worse, 
and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them for 
the better, what shall be the end? 

III. 
It is a strange thing, that in sea- voyages, 
where there is nothing to be seen but sky tod 
«ea, men should make diaries; but in lihii- 
travel, wherein so much is to be observed, tdt 
the mbet part they omit it. As if chance werifi 
fitter to be registered than observation. ' 
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rv. 
It is a miserable state of mind to have few 
things to desire^ and many things to fear; and 
yet that commonly is the case with kings^ who^ 
being at the highest, want matter of desire, 
which makes their minds more languishing. 

V. 

A nian's own observation on what he finds 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beft 
physic to preserve health. 

VI. 

Discretion of speech is more than eloquence; 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we 
deal, is more than to speak in good words, or 
in good order. 

VII. 

It were better to have no opinioii of God 
at all^ than such an opinion as is unworthy of 
him; 'fer the one is unbelief ; the other is con- 
tumely; and certainly superstition is the re- 
proach of the Ddty. 
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Riches are for spending^ and ^peniliiig for 
honour and good actions:; .therefore^ extraor- 
dinary expence must be limited by the worth 
of the occasions-ordinary expence ought to be 
limited by a man^s estate. 

IX. 

Men's thoughts are nmch according to their 
inclination; their discourse and speeches ac- 
^cording to their learning aud infused <^inioDS. 

X. 

Costly followers ar6 not to be liked^ lest, 
while a man makdlfc lfi» tmin longer, he makes 
his wings shorter. 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in 
the sky^ which is a meeting of a number of | 
small stars^ not seen asunder^ but giving li^ 
together; so there are a number of little and • 
scarce-discerned virtues^ or rather 
customs^ that make men fortunate. 
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XII. 



It is generally better to deal by speech^ than 
by letter; and by mediation of a thirds than 
by a man's self*. 
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LilTATKK's APROKISMS ON MAN. 



I. 

fT^mE more indqieDdent of accidents^ the 
X more self^bsistent, the more fhuig^t 
with internal resources^ the greater the cha- 
racter. 

It. 

Cabnaess of will is a ngn of grandeur. The 
vulgar^ far from hiding their will^ blab their* 
wishes. A single spark of occasion discharges 
the child of passions into a thousand cradkers 
of desire. 

111. 
Three things characterise man — person^ hJ^ 
merit; the harmony of these constitutes re^ . 
grandeur. 
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IV. 



The'mofit exuberant encomiast turns easily 
into the most inveterate censor. 

V. 

Humility and love^ whatever obscurities may 
involve religious tenets^ constitute the essence 
of true religion. The humble is formed to 
adore; the loving to associate with eternal love« 

VI. 

Who has a daring eye, tells downright truths 
and downright lies. 

vu. 
.Who censures with modesty, will praise 
with sincerity. 

VIII. 

Tlic wrangler, the puzzler, the word-hunter, 
are incapable of great thoughts or actions. 

IX. 

'Who seeks to seVer friends is incapable of 
friendship, shall lose all that merits the name 
of friend, and meet a fiend in bis own heai;^ 
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X. 

r 

Be certain^ that he who has betrayed t&ee 
<mce will betray thee again. 

XI. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses^ 
is eminently so before the iririble. 

XII. 

The more there is of mind in your solitary 
employments^ the more dignity there is in your 
character. 

XIII. 

The calm presence of a sublime mind in^ 
spires veneration^ and excites great thoi^bts 
and noble sentiments in the wise aod good* 

xiy. 

She neglects her hearty who studies her glass. 

XV, 

Keep him at least three paces distant, who 
hates bread, music, and the laugh of a cbS^ 

xvl. ' 

AU jpreat minds sympathiK* ' 
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xvli. 

Thpre afe but three classes of men.; the 

retrograde^ the stationary^ the progressive. 

■ III I J 

XVIII. 

Let none tjLirn over books, or roam the st^rs. 

in quest of God, who sees him not in man. 

• • . . . I .' 

XIX. 

A woman, whose ruling passion is not vanity, 
IS. superior to. any man of equal faculties. 

XX. 

Three days of uninteilnipted company in a 
v^hi^i^ill make you better aoquainted with 
anther, than one hour'sconversMion with him 
every day for three years; 

, You. are npt yet a great man, because you 
are railed at by many little, and esteemed by 
some great, characters; then only you deserve 
that namei when 'the cavils of thelhslgaificant, 
and'theestetoi of the gteit, kefep y6ti at^eqiikl 
distance from pride and despondence, invigo- 
rate your courage, and add to your humi^ty• 
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XXII. 

Where true wisdom is, there surely is rcpoisc 
of mind, patience, dignity, delicacy. Wisdom 
without these is dark light, heavy ease, sono- 
rous silence. 

XXIII. 

He who reforms himself, has done more 
towards reforming the public, than a crqiwdDf 
noisy impotent patriots. ^ 

XXIV. 

He who hates the wisest and best of m^, 
hateth the Father of men : for where is the Fa- 
ther of men to be seen, but in the moftt perfect 
^ his children? 

XXV. 

A God, an animal, a plant, are not com- 
panions of man; nor is the faultless. Then 
judge with lenity of all; the coolest, wisest, 
best, all, without exception, have their points, 
their moments of enthusiasm, fariaticiem, ab- 
senceof mind, faint-heartedness, stupidity; if 
you allow not for these, your criticisms on man 
will be a mass of accusations.or caricatures. 



«-:.. ..', 
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FROM THE RULE OF LIFE 



U 

THE end of learning is to know God, and 
out of that knowledge to love him^ and 
to imitate him, as we may the nearest by pos- 
sessing our souls of true virtue. — Milton. 

II. 
Parents are commonly more careful to be- 
stow wit on their children than virtue; the art 
of speaking well rather than doing well; but 
tlieir manners ought to be their great concerh.' 

^Dr. Fuller. , 

III. 

Examples do not authorise a fault; vice must 

jgever plead prescription. 

■ ■■ ■' IV. 

Gustcrm is the plague of wise tnen, and the 
idol of fools .^^Eng. Theop. 
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V. 

As to be per&cdy just is an attribute of tte 
divine nature; to be so^ to the \it|)ao»t.of our 
abilities^ is the glory of a man.— vf i/4iinm» 

VI. 

Equity judgeth with lenity; law with dc- 
tremity. In all moral cases the reason of the 
law is law.— Z)r. Scott* 



YXI. 



; -»i' 



-o 



Self-denial is the most exalted pleasore; and 
the conquest of evil habits is the most glorious ' 
triumph. 

,VIII. 

It is a Spanish maxim, he who loseth ' 
wealth, loseth much; he who loseth a friend, 
loseth more; but he who loseth liis sjpirits, 
loseth all. 

IX. 

The most laudable ambition is ta be wise; 
and the greatest wisdom is to be good. .WeT 
may be as aipbitious, m wejjjea^r ^ ^^^ 
to the best things. . \v. 



♦.■t;?f 
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If yoQ be affronted, (says Sir I. Nbwto'N) 
It 48 better to pass it by in silence, or wkh « 
jest, though with some dishonour^ than to en- 
deavour revenge. If you can keep reason 
above passion, that and watchfulness will be 
your best defendants. 

XI. 

What men want of reason for their opinions^ 
they usually supply and make up ia rage^*rr*. 
Archbishop TiUoisan. 

XII. 

Passion evaporated by words, as grief doe3 by 
teara., .....-.-.- ^ . -■-.".:■*" 

, . . i ,, :,,- xiii. : •/ ^ . "^^ 

To be^Ie to bear provocation is an a^rgu- :: 
ment of great wisdom; and to forgive it, of a v 
great mind.^'^jdrchbishap TiUotsan. 

Tcr^iIve abe^ bur ' station shews a proud 
heartf 'itidtb Ihe under it discovers a narrow: 
soul. 






XV. 

If a proad man makes me keep'itty distaiicei 
the comfort is^ he keeps his At the same thhe. 
'^Dean Swift. 

Where avarice rules there is nothing of hu- 
manity. Interest supersedes all arguments of 
aflection and consanguinity. 

XVH4 

. . ... .. -r.^- 

If we could trace our descents^ (says Sk- 
Keca) we should find all slaves to'Cfbme firofn 
princes, and aD princes from slaves. " ' ' 

XVIII. 

A death-bed figure is certainly the most 
humbling sight in the world. To set in so 
dark a cloud, and to go off with languor, con- 
vulsions, and deformity, is a terrible rebuke 
to the pride of human nature. — Collier. 



XIX. 






The worthiest people are most ihjuried by 
slanderers j as we usually find that to b^ the 
best fruit which the birds have been picking it. 
-^Dean Swift. -^ 
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He that praiseth^ bestowg a favouiri but he 

ft 

that detracts, oommiu a robbery, 

XXI. 

I do not allow of envy, (said Euripii^es) 
but for good I would be envied. 

XXII* 

When Faith, Temperance, the Graces, and 
fAher cdesttal powers, left the earth, (says one 
of the ancients) Hope was the only goddess 
that staid behind, 

XXIII. 

The secret pleasure and tranquillity of the 
soul is more to be valued, than all the lau^- 
ter and extravagant mirth,in the worid. 

XXIV. 

Some men affect the ostentation of business, 
deeming always to be fully employed, though 
without materially doing any thing. Such arer 
rather busy men, than men of business. 

Good offices are the cement o£bqc\^» - 
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XXYA0 

^ Of all parts of wisdaai^ the praiStioe b Ihe 
best* SocRjLTfiS was esteemed the.wifoa^ 
man of his time^ because be turned his- sicH 
quired knowledge into morality^ and sumed at 
goodness more than greatness. , 

XXVII. ■ ■; ^ivl 

Phocion was preferred befoie I)sj|fMHi 
THENES^ in that he had always filled hi^ 
Speeches with substantial matter., ^^ was 

sparing of rhetorick^ and full of re^ison. ^,^„ 

J" 

XXYIII. • »ii 

Wise men are instructed by reason; men 
df less tindcrstandmg^ by experience; tt^ iiibst 
ignorant^ by necessity; and beasts^ by nature. 

There is no relish in the possession pf^ a^ 
thing without Ji partner. 

XXX. 

GraUtude preserves old friendslup^ an4 pro- 
cures n^w« . . ,' .^ ,j[^.- 
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* Contentment is only to be found wit5in 
oimelves • A mnn that is content with a Utt)e> 
has enough 5 he that complains^ hai too mneHC 

XXXII. 

Proud men never have firiends; neither ia 
prosperity^ because they know nobody; nor in 
adversity^ because then nobody knows them. 

XXXIIU 

A true and faithful friend is a living tres* 

sure; a comfort in solitude^ and a sanctuary 

itr distress. 

XXXIV*. -.-•-. 

. Hearts may agree^ though Heads difliuv ^ , 

*XXT. 

Talkativeness is usually called a feminine 
vice; hut it is possible to go into masculine 
e o Mi p tttuy^ where it Will befas hard tb' vved^ ia 
a word^ as at a female gossippiiig/^ : * '^ 

MiVihecliarkctci'of an'fifaWyrthyhki^ to 
writt injuries in marble^ and benefitil'itf (tiM^^ 
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XXXTII. 

At tabtei the oompaity ihould never exceed 
that of the Muses, nor be under the number 
of the Graces. 

XXXVIII. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuitSji is the 
distinguishing character of a man of merit* 

7CXXIX. 

All worldly pleasure is correspondent to a 
like measure of anxiety. — Osborne, 

De mocritus laughed at the whole world) 
but at nothing more in it, than people's eager 
purs\iitof riches and honour/ > 

XLI. 

The Egyptians^ at their feasts, to prevent 
excesses, set a skeleton before their guests, 
with this motto, ^* Remember ye must s/unrtb/ 
*^ be such.'* 

XLII. 

Women can sooner forgive great indft^i^'^ 
tions, than small infidelities.— -i^iicA^/bitMi^^ ' 
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.Without. CQ«9tan€y tborp U neither love^ 
fri^4sbip> or virtue, in tbfi worWi , ,: 

XLIV. 

The surest way of governing, is for a hus* 
band, and a prince, to yield at certain times 
something of their prerogative. 

XLV. 

It was said by Diogenes, That to live 
well, one must oppose nature to law, reason to 
passion, and resolution to fortune. 
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XLVI. 

That which is known to thr^ persox^, .is no 
secret. 

XLVII. 

* •, . ■ ' ■ • . . ' 

At twenty y^rs of age, the Witt. j|fci|ps; at 

thirty, the wit; and at forty, thejudb^ssnt, 

XLVIII. 

Reading serves for delight, for ornament, 
aiid. fpc, ability |. it perfects nature, and is per- 
fected by experience. 



XXIX*. 

It is not 6o jMUnful to an honest man to want 
money^ as it is to owe it. 

L. 

Form is good^ but not fonnality. 

I 

LI. 

A great part of mankind employ their first 
years to make their last miserable. 

£11. 

Make yourself agreeable^ as much as pos- 
sible^ to all; for there is no person so ccmtemp- 
tible^ but that it may be in his power to ht 
your best fnend^ or worst enemy. 

JLIII. 

Be always at leisure to do good; never make 
business an excuse to decline the offices oi 
humanity. — M. Jurelius. 

LIV. 

Superstition renders a man a fbol^ and scep- 
ticism makes him mad. 
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XV. 



! It is^ways term-time in tht eouit of Con- 



science. 



LVI. 



We may be as ,gopd as. we please, i{ we 
please to be good. — Dr. Barrow, 



* . ' 
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FROM 



Longman's collection. 



I. 

ARISTIPPUS being asked wherein the 
learned differed from the unlearned^ 
said^ Send them naked to strangers^ and you 
shall see. 

II. 

A man inquisitive after every thing that is 
spoken ill of him, passes his time but very in- 
differently; he is wounded by every arrow 
that is shot at him, and puts it in the power of 
every insignificant enemy to disquiet him. 

III. 
Abundance is a trouble, want a misery, ho- 
nours a burthen, baseness a scorn, disgrace 
odious, and advancement dangerous; only a 
competent estate yields contentment. 



IV. 

A smile may be reckoned the sunshine of 
the soul, that breaks out with the brightest 
distinction; it plays with a surprising agree- 
ableness in the eye, and sits like glory upon 
the countenance. 

V. 

A wise man avoids as much to contradict, 
as being contradicted; and the more his judg- 
ment inclines him to censure, the more cau- 
tious he is not to publish it. 

VI. 

A covetous man may be compared to a 
sponge; what he with wondrous care has 
sucked up, his heirs commonly take pleasure 
in squeezing out. 

VII. 

All kind of wickedness proceedeth from 
lyings as all goodness doth proceed from truth. 

VIII. 

Blushing is so far from being necessarily an 
attendant upon guilt, that it is the usual com- 
panion of innocence. 
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IX. 

Agriculture not only gives riches to a nation, 
but the only riches we can call our own, and 
of which we need not fear either deprivation 
or diminution. 

X. 

By reading we converse with the dead; by 
conversation, with the living; the former en- 
riches^ the latter polishes, the mind. 

XI. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most 
resolute resolver, though furnished for the as- 
sault with all the weapons of philosophy. 

XII. 

Hate nothing but what is dishonest, fear 
nothing but what is ignoble, and love nothing 
but what is just and honourable. 

XIII. 

Divine contemplation and meditation, are 
the soul's wings that mount her to a glimpse of 
immortal felicity. 



k 
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XIV. 

Despair of success weakens the active facul- 
ties, cramps the powers of nature, cuts the 
nerves of our endeavours, and blunts the edge 
of all industry. 

XV. 

Devotion opens the mind to great concep- 
tions, and fills it with more sublime ideas, than 
any that are to be met with in the most ex- 
alted science. 

XVI. 

Di^ose of time past to observation and re- 
flection, time present to duty, and time to 
come to Providence: your time is the richest 
part of your treasure, and every hour misspent, 
is a sacrilegious theft. 

XVII. 

Extended empire, like expanded gold, ex- 
changes solid strength for feeble splendour. 

XVIII. 

Every one would be thought to be in love 
with heaven, and yet few are willing to leave 
the earth; so much at variance is mankind. 
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XVIX. 

Everyman has a right to judge for himself^ 
particularly in matters of religion j because 
every man must give an account of himself ta 
God. 

XX. 

Good-nature; and evenness of temper^ mH 
give you an easy companion for life; virtue 
and good sense^ an agreeable friend; love and 
constancy^ a good wife or husband. 

XXI. 

Humility is the grand virtue that leads to 
contentment; it cuts off the envy and malice 
of inferiors and equals^ and makes us patiently 
bear the insults of superiors. 

XXII. 

Men are guided less by ccmscience than by 
glory; and yet the shortest way to glory is to 
be guided by conscience. 

XXIII. 

Pleasure is seldom found where it is sought. 
Our brightest blazes of gladness are commonly 
Idndled by unexpected sparks. 
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XXIV. 

It is with narrow-souled people, as with 
narrow-necked bottles — the less they have in 
them, the more noise they make in pouring 
out. 

XXV. 

Reading is the food, conversation the exer- 
cise, and contemplation the physick, of the 
mind. 

XXVI. 

Reason is like polished steel, it should be 
kept bright by use; if suffered to lie idle, it 
will rust sooner than baser metals. 

XXVII. 

Rebuke your servant without passion, with 
soft words and strong arguments ; lest he see 
a fault in you, while you are reproving one in 
him. 

XXVIII. 

Suspicion is no less an enemy to virtue than 
to happiness. He that is already corrupt, is 
naturally suspicious; and he that becomes sus* 
picious, will quickly be corrupt* 
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XXTX. 

The sense of honour is of so fine and de- 
Ucate a nature^ that it is only to be met with 
in minds which are naturally noble^ or in such 
as have been cultivated by great examples^ or 
a refined education.. 

XXX. 

The goodness of Providence, apparent in his 
works, is a proper motive for our tranquilTity, 
amidst everj' exertion of his power. 

XXXI. 

The exercise of the body is not so agreeable 
as that of the mind. A course of life, therefore, 
devoted to the sciences, will be more suscep- 
tible of happiness, than if employed in mecha- 
nical operations. 

XXXII. 

There is no charm in the female sex, that 
can supply the place of virtue. Without in- 
nocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality con- 
temptible; good-breeding degenerates into, 
wantonness, and wit into impudence. 
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XXXIII. 

Ze NO^ of all virtues, made choice of silence ; 
for thereby he saw others' imperfections^ and 
concealed his own. 



^>^^ 




FKOM 



rochepoucault's* maxims. 



I. 

XTT TE may give advice, but we cannot give 

▼ ▼ conduct, 

II. 

Whatever we may pretend, self-interest and 

vanity, are the usual sources of our afflictions. 

III. 
For the loss of some iriends we regret more 
than we grieve; for the loss of others we 
grieve, yet do not regret. 

IV. 

We arrive at the different periods of life 
mere novices: we want experience, notwith- 
standing the number of years we have had to 
gain it. 

* RocHSFOUcAuLT died at Paris in 1680, aged 6j. 
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So superficially do we judge^ that common 
words and actions^ spoken and done agreeably^ 
and with some knowledge of the world, often 
succeed beyond real ability. 

VI. 

When the ambitious propose an end to 
their ambition, they deceive themselves; for 
when attained, the end becomes a means. 

VII. 

In every profession, each individual affect* 
to appear just what he wishes to be esteemed. 
We may say, therefore, the world is composed 
of nothing but appearances. 

VIII. 

That conduct sometimes seems ridiculous,^, 
the secret reasons of which may be wise and 
solid. 

IX.. 

Coquettes are those who studiously excite 
the passion of love, without meaning to gratify 
it. The male coquettes are nearly as numerous 
as the female. 
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X. 

None but the contemptible are apprehensive 
of contempt. 

XI. 

To hear patiently^ and answer precisely^ are 
the great perfections of conversation. 

XII» 

Some crimes are held ta be innocent^ and 
even glorious, from their splendour, number, 
and excess. Hence publick theft is called ad- 
dress; and to seize unjustly on provinces, is to 
make conquests. 

The contempt of death has been accounted 
a virtue of the first class. Virgil makes it 
essential to the character of a happy man* 

XIV. 

It is much easier to suppress a first desire, 
than to satisfy those that follow. 

XV. 

We need not be much concerned about such 
faults as we have the courage to own. 
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XVI. 

» 

Happiness and misery depend no less on 
temper than fortune. 

XVII. 

Few women give into friendship. To those 
who have experienced love, friendship is in- 
sipid. 

XVIII. 

The gallantry of the mind consists in agree^ 
able flattery* 

XIX, 

Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body> 
invented to cover the defects of the mind. — 
fThis definition, Lord Sliaftesbury thought, 
deserved to be written in letters of gold.] 

XX. 

When our hatred is violent, it sinks us be- 
neath even those whom we hate. 

XXI. 

- Jealousy, though the greatest of evils, is the 
least pitied by those who occasion it« 



XXII. 

A willingness to believe ill, without exami- 
nation, is the effect of pride and idleness. Wc 
are ready to suppose guilt, but unwilling to be 
at the trouble of examining into the accusation. 

XXIII. 

Nothing is more diflScult than Jo counterfeit 
love, where it does not exist, or to conceal it 
where it really does. 

XXIV. 

As we grow old, we grow foolish as well 
as wise, 

XXV. 

That affected modesty which declines praise, 
is desirous only of being praised with more dcr 
licacy. 

XXVI. 

Good qualities, like great abilities, are in- 
comprehensible and inconceivable to such as 
are deprived of them. 

XXVII. 

A man who finds no satisfaction in himself, 
'Seeks for it in vain elsewhere. 
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XXVIII. 

An ambition to merit praise, fortifies vir- 
tue. Sincere praise, bestowed on wit, valour, 
and beauty, ever contributes to their augmen- 
tation. 

XXIX. 

A good taste is more the effect of judgment, 
than of understanding. 

XXX. 

Titles, instead of exalting, debase those who 
know not how to support them. 

XXXI. 

Politeness of mind consists in a courteoul 
and delicate conception. 

XXXII. 

No fools are so troublesome, as those who 
have some wit. 

XXXIII. 

Labours of the Body, free us from pains of 
the Mind. This it is that constitutes the 
happiness of the poor. 



^noit 



OUICCIARDIKI'S APHORISMS, 



J 



EALOUSY in a sUte, like that in love, hath 
a double passion— of fear and hatred. 



II. 
So goodly a thing is virtue in itself, that 
even her shadow, if it be in princes, doth 
much good — to particular men by imitation, 
and to the publick by participation. 

III. 
It is easier to oppose, than to answer, 

IV. 

In consultations a prince must yield least to 
ftis own passions. Grave counsellors, whose 
wisdom and experience have formerly approved 
their service, must have greatest credit, in cases 
of greatest weight. 
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Nothing can satisfy the muddy thoughts of 
the coyetoos, or the inflamed heart of the ma* 
licious^ but only the grave. 

Divine justice hath leaden feet^ but iron 
)iands; though slow in coming, yet she stri« 
Iceth home* 

VII. 

In schools of art, doubt begetteth knowledge; 
for he that doubteth much, asketh often, and 
4eameth much, 

VIII* 

Of all the elements. Fire is of the quickest 
and noblest nature. 

IX, 

It is more princely to en-ricb, than to be 
rich. 

X. » 

There is no such fortress for the safety of a 
state, as the breasts of subjects, armed with 
loyalty and love to their prince and country. 
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XI. 

Injustice is never without some pretence to 
palliate her actions: and rather than fail, she 
masketh under the vizard of religion, which 
makes her more ugly. 

XII. 

Religion is rather a settler, than a. stickler, 
in policy: she rather confirms men in obedi- 
ence to the government established, than incites 
thean to meddle in the erecting, of a new one. 

XIII. , ; I 

Peace and power seem incompatible: tbcjr 
never dwell long together. For Cjesar will 
suffer no superior, and Pompey will admit of 
no peer. 

XIV. 

The more eminent men are in quality, the 
more foul is the quality of their offence. 

XV. 

An oath is to be interpreted, not by him 
that takes it, but by him that takes his assu- 
rance by it. 
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XVI. 

Friendship In court is like music at a feast^ 
a man hath nothing but a sweet sound for his 
money. 

XVII. 

That which pains us much to endure, glads 
TM much to enjoy and to remember; for 
there is nothing glorious or sweet in the frui- 
tion, that is not difficult or painful in the ac- 
quisition. Nor can we taste the kernel of 
pleasure, unless we crack the hard shell of 
danger, 

XVIII. 

No man is more bound to be true, than hi 
that is trusted. 

XIX. 

A man*s eye and his honour are two tender 
parts: the one cannot abide the rough touch 
of the hand, nor the other endure the smart 
jerk of the tongue. 

XX. 

Great actions require great deliberation; and 
if once resolved on, speedy execution* 
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The benefit of treasure is not iii tile aoqiir- 
fition^ but in the fruition; f6r godds are nol 
good but by the use* 

XXIK 

Ctistom hath taiught nations^ and reason^ 
men, and nature^ beasts — that self-defence li' 
ahvays lawful. 



!■* 



XXIII. 

We should deal with our pleasures, as with 
little dogs — never play with them, but when 
we have nothing to do,, or for want of better 
company. 

XXIV. 

A prince^ in the midst of his prosperity, 
should think of the world's instability; and 
that fortune is constant in nothing but in^ 
constancy. 

XXV. 

Hope is in the mind of man, as is the vital 
spirit in his body: the first that possessetb^ and 
last that kavetb^ the heart. 



XXYU 

Twa;thuigs are necessary for a merchant; 
money in die puise^ and tcredit on the burse. 

No causes are warrantable for the under- 
taking of a war, if Justice be not one of the 
pwrum^ For the justice of the action is the 
cape of good-hope^ by which men sail to the 
assured harbour of safety^ and fortunate islandd^ 
irf victory and glory. 

XXVIII. 

Credulity is rather a fault than an offence^ 
for it hurteth no man but itself.. 

XXI3U 

As he that is friend to all, is true friend ,ti^ 
none; so that which hath many heads, hath 
00 head at all. A multitude is this many- 
headed monster, which hath neither head for 
brains, nor brains for government. 

XXX. 

It is in nature as in government^ nothings 
is permanent that is violent*. 
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XXXI. 

Five things -lire required in a Geiieral^ 
knowledge, yalour, foresi^t, authority, and 

fortune. . . , ^ »■ * ^ ^ .--- 

xxxii. 

Sparing is a good revenue to a private man; 

but to a prince nothing is wpr^ beseenuiK^Jiis 

honour, nor indeed more pr^u^ial tb.Jiis 

affairs, 

XXXIII. , . . 

That man's happiness is greatest, who.bath 
been in a miserable condition: for be tasteth 
the double sweet of recollecting bis misery, 
and enjoying bis present felicity* - So,6ii the 
contrary, the greatest misery is to have hten 
happy. 

XXXIV. 

A ludicrous writer compares a )ady*s tongue 
to a race-horse, which runs the fa(ier the Jibs 
weight it carries. .. • : 

Guilt is progressive— the first step is 
seldom the last. How cautious, therefore, 
ought we to be of the first inlets of vice. 



FRO Iff* 
D!r» V. KNOX*S WORKS, 



BY reciprocal attentions^ we are enabled' 
to become beneficial without expence. 
kA. «mile^ an affable address^ a look of appro- 
^l^tidfi^ are often capable of giving a greater 
pleasure thair pecuniary benefit* can bestow*. 



11^ 



, . There isy.perhaps, no method of improving 
the mind more eiEcacious. and certainly nbtie. 
more agreeable^ than a mutual interchange of 
sentiments — ^but the generality of modem con- 

' versation turns on dogs and horses — ^Litera- 

^^rc4^yoled<lulness— Morality, preaching*— 

Philpsophy^. nonsense:— and Religion, hypor 

orisy; — and in the lower ranks of mankind, we 

must not expect refinement. , 

X 
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III. I.- 

Controversial writing on the subjed of re- 
ligion is unfavourable to true piety« 

IV. 

Acts of pure Christian Charity, unmixed 
with ostentation, leave a relish behind them, 
which few gratifications equal or resemble. -; 

▼. 

With our utmost endeavours, both Reason 
. and Divinity inform us, we shall be at last 
greatly defective. Whither then shall we % 
for succour ? whither shall we turn to find that 
which shall support our weakness, and supply 
our defects? Philosophy is often vain, but Re- 
ligion never. To the Deity we must have 
recourse. 

VI, 

The mind, when free from natural defects 
and acquired corruption, feels no less a ten- 
dency to the indulgence of devotion than to 
virtuous love, or any other of the more refined 
and exalted affections.— -To preserve a dev0- 
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tional taste^ we must preserve our sensibility; 
and ndthidg will contribute so much to this 
purpose, as a life of tempferance, innocence^ 
and simplicity. - 

VII. 

Self-Esteem, founded on rational princi- 
ples, is one of the first requisites to a happy 
life. - 

VIII. 

Though we allow fashion to dictate without 
control the exact dimensions of a buckle or 
a head-dress, yet a regard for the honour and 
happiness of human nature induces us to dis- 
pute her sovereign authority in those things on 



which depend the manners and sentiments bf/ 
a rising generation. 

IX. 

Give any thing a bad name,, and the ma* 
jqrity of mankind will abominate it without 
examination, merely in consequence of the 
first impression, which they hastily recM^sd 
from a misapplied appellation. . .y> 
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As far as human fir^ulties wilT p^itttii; 't^ 
should persevere in a constant tenor tsf'OHe- 
dience. That lax behaviour^ which^ instead 
of making a steady ptogriss, is rdlapnng into 
former errors^ and runiiih^ th^ same! round of 
sinning and repenting^ ii rather the life of ,|Ui 
irresolute sinner, than of a pious Christian. . , 

.XI. 

' A crafty and cmHous world has joined 
goodnesis of heart with intell^tual imbe-^ 
cility ! . . 

xTir. 
Man 18 indeed a weak <ircature^ but. he is 
also an improvable creature. He. has> strong 
passions^ but he has also strong powers withia 
him to counteract their operations* 

xiii. 

. Mathematical Truth is indeed a most beau- 
tiful object of contemplation 5 but Moral Truth 
is better calculated to excite and reward the 
attention of the busy world.. 



- Tdckiftry m. laudable pumiiu Is. a neirer^ 
Aiiling source of iutemal satis&ction. 

A' badnwt cannot tie a patTiQt— a mail of 
no privatevirtii^. must want principle; an4.a 
man who waQ^priivcipl^j^, cannot; be actuated 
^y pure motives* 

XVI. 

With respect to the art of pleasing, when it 
requires the sacrifice of your sincerity^ despise 
it as the base quality of fiatterers,. cheats^ and 
scoundrels. 

XVII. 

To argue agunst pleasure is absurd. It is 
the law of nature that every man. should prefer 
ae agreeable sensaUon to the disagreeable; 
but it is incumbent on the moralist to explode 
those whioh are improper. 

XVIII. 

Rdigion and duty enjoin many things which 
are downrij^t barbarisms^ and real soUcisms 
in the schocd of fashion. 
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Mjh bas so natnnl a tendency to idi^on, 
that few could be irrdigioos without the inter- 
vention of circumstances produced by pride 
and wickedness, and operating a^aunst the 
natural sentiments of the human mind. 



Man will do right to avoid adopting any 
system of principles, or foUoifting any pattern 
of conduct, which his judgment has not pro- 
nounced conducive to his happiness, and con- 
sistent with thofQ duties he owes to God, his 
neighbour, himsd^and aodety. 



Vanity and eflrontery, dispositions obviously 
inconsistent with solid virtue, chiefly attract 
popular notice. 

XXII. 

Great writers have indirectly patronized 
Scepticism; but if names are to have weight 
in this argument, to a Hume, a Rousseaii, a 
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Voltaire, we may confidently oppose a Lowjii^ 
a Hurd^ a Porteus, a Johnson^ and many more 
in the retired walks of literary life, whom every 
virtue, as well as every muse, is proud to claim 
as her deserving votary. 



mmm 
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sarb's collection^ 




'TTTTE must conclude, thatt every ttctfoiiis 
▼ T good or bad, wise or foolish, as'Jt 
promotes or hinders 'Our happiness in ^ life 
to come. ' 

It is as dangerons to be wilfully igaorant, 
as to disobey; for since we are reasonable 
creatures, we are as much bound to knowojxt 

duty, as we are to practise it. - 

•. • ' 

III. 

We have more laziness in our minds,. 4han 
in our bodies. 

IV. 

We are apt to do what wc sec others.-de, 
rather than what we ought to do ourselves^ - 
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. XhxT great fault is^ we. enjoy wbftt we Should 
only use^ and we only use what we should 
enjoy. 

'We have a great w31*kim*our hands; the 
promises to believe, the commands to obey; 
I^hnpfaiwns to resist, passions to conquer; 
and this must be done, or we ate tindon^^ 4 

In the scriptures the ignorant may learn all 
requisite knowledge, and the most knowing 
%ayteiuiltO'disceni their ^noitoqe. • j 



V'- 



VIII. 

Attention is so indispensibly requisite, that 
with6at it all books are alike; and aH equally 
insiguificant; * ' 

The Jews Iceep the sabbath in honour of 
Ah&WorJsPs Creation; but Ghrktiana in ine<» 
morial pf a higher mercy, its Bedempiion^ — 
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'The bible^ like the common air, is eveiy 

* 

man's property^ but no man's inclosure, 

XI. 

Can there be any greater perverseness^ greater 
insolence^ greater madness, than to let our 
minds run after trifles^ when we take upon ns 
to converse with the Majesty of heaven and 
earth in prayer. 

XII, 

All agree that God is the centre of felicity; 
but they give themselves the lie that do not 
confess, that the more we converse with Him, 
the nearer approaches we make to happiness. - 

XIII. 

It is want of devotion, not of time, which 
keeps men from frequent prayer. 

XIV. 

Sin will everliastingly be folly, and perseve- 
rance therein madness, in spite of multitude, 
fashion, custom, and example* 
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In the death of our pa8sioB9 consists the 
life of our souls. 

XVI. 

When we fight more against ourselves, and 

less iagainst Go d, we shall cease fighting against 

one another. 

xvit. 

There is more required to qualify us for our 

own company than for other people's; we must 

have knowledge enough to see the vanity^ 

the world, and virtue enough to despise it. >- 

XVIII. 

Our nature is so inattentive to good, that 
there scarce can be too many monitors. 

XIX. 

Outward circumstances of fortune may give 

« 

the world occasion to think me happy, but can 
never make me so. ^ 

XX. 

There is no pian so miserable, as he that is 
at a loss how to spend bis time. 



{ '^14 ^ 



The temper' of the world iki6^&rtTiOf&^ 

and to reason eternally upcto matters aboi?b oar 
reason. The truth is^ ive are too nice Fhifo- 
sophers^ and too little Chrisdau^; -^- 

An intemperate fondness ibf our peftons 
cannot away with reflections Sol Tery shoolaDg 
as those of death and our latter end. 

xxiii. ^ 

111 qualities are catching^ as well asdiseam^ 
and the mind is at least as much^ if not a great 
^deal more^ liable to infection^ than the body* 

XXIV. ■ ' ■ 
It is dangerous for a Christian at any time 
to be spiritually asleep; that i^ secure and 
carSess. 

XXV. 

Those that desire to be rich towards GoDj 
can never be dazzled with outward greatness^ 
nor with the shining of that gold, which is but 
a vein of the earth we tread oav 



XXVI. 

his ^peUt^; I)}it^ has corrected" the boundless* 
n^.otf^I^s d^^jire^ by stinting; his strength^ and 
contracting ,b^ capacities. 

•V ■ ■ • ■ ' 

I . 

XXVIJ. 

Misery^ whlch^ among men> takes, off their 
kindness-, entitles us to Go i>*s favoun - 

xxviii. 
None own God more in their oaths, than 
those that disavorw him m their:discours^;. Is 
there a Go© to swear by, and none to beKfiiKiS 
in, none to^prajrto? Whatan absurdi^of 
wickedness is this ! - 

■ ■ ■ . • X3tlX.- 

€Kir undervafeing common mercies- Rirdh- 
God sometimes, to instruct us in their wbrtb^ 
by making us feel what it is to want them*. 



."ii ■ . ,\r 
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MISCBLLAREOUS. 



I. 

HE that is choice of his tune, will also be 
choice of his company^ and choice of 
his actions. 

II. 

Titles of honour are like the impressions on 
coins^ which add no value to gold and silvefj 
but only render l)rass curruit. 

IV. 

Positivencss is a most absurd foible— if you 
are in the right, it lessens your triumph; if b 
the wrong, it adds shame to your defeat. 

V. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by 
the miserable, for the happy impute all their 
5UCCCSS to prudence or merit. 
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YI. 

We increase the sense of vtrtue in ourselves^ 
by the consciousness of virtue in others. '^ 

VII. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven re- 
ceives; and the sincerest part of our devotion. 

VIII. 

Religion (says Dr. Taylor) I have lived to 
see painted upon banners, and thrust out of 
churches; God is not worshipped as the God 
of Peace, but as the LoRi>of Hosts; a title 
he was pleased ta lay aside,, when the Gospel 
was preached by the Prince of Peace: but 
when religion puts on armour, and God is 
not acknowledged by his New Testament titles, 
religion may have in it the power of the sword^ 
but not the power of godliness. 

IX. 

Friendship, like love, is destroyed by long^ 
absence; though it may be increased by short 
intermissions. — Dr. Johnson. 



X. 

Compassion is the natural oflT^ring ct&t 
hinnan' hearty when not alienated from itself^' 
and sunk into abandoned insensibility.* 

■ 

xr. 
Change of circumstances^ contrariety- of iir- 
terest^ our own mistakes^ the misiepresenta- 
tions of others, and sometimes mere ca|!friG^ 
render those indiflfcrent, and perhaps averse tp 
each other, who were once united in the most 
end'caring friendship.!— Z>r. DbdUridjgt^ 

XII... 

In recovering. our just right in prosecuting 
a* criminal^ we. should take care that it be not 
done in the spirit of retaUation or revenge. If 
these be our motives^ though we mak^^ the 
law our instrument,, we are cqyally g;tult£A . . 



* It it to the highest honour of this age and reign, chat we 
«ztend our compassion to the brute creation; the recent esta- 
blishment of the VcUrinary-CoUegef near LondoOp for the bwcsd- 
gatioQ and cure of diseases incident to Animals, may be* ranked 
as the happiest feature of any nation, and mcgitB cvcrf nadioo 
and support. 



Xlll. 

'The- fastest cement of friendship is piety: 
'tme may love pasuonately^ but one loves un- 
qtdetly^ (said Lady Russbll) if the friend be 
not a good man* 

- '€entiine ChiSstiamty^ was defined by* the 
-present wonhy'BUh<^ of DiTRHAif^ to be 
the tiniott of fure dcc&iim xdith- unhersal 
htnevolence. -^ 

• • • ... 

XV, 

A low mind is most delighted with trifles ; 
the si9ak)Ientiil^]94 ^^ sttois^ementsi . the cu* 
tioas, with facts; the judipaous5 witbdemqn^ 
stration; the worldly mind esteems no know** 
ledge Hke that of the world; but a wise and 
pious man prefers that of Ood^ and his own 
soul. " '- il/ajon « 

XVI. * 

The spirit of God assures mc, that when. I 
4q good to others,, I. <1q most good to-myself. 
^^Bishop Wilson. 

3 
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XVII. 

Kank^ power^ wealthy and imraence^ cBn- 
«titute no excmptibn from "activity, or alticntiott 
to duty; but lay a weight of re^S ^accuniillaila 
responsibility on the possessor. 

xVlfi. 
Prostitution brings, and leavesi'lhe'^- 
tinis of it, to the imSst dfep1ot%d)le mhttyi ^ ' ' * 

■ 

XIX. 

It is a great thing to get Habil <Mtt the si3i 
tif virtue. It makes ievery thing smooth and 
easy. The earliest principles^are gen^idl^^the 
most lastihg; and those of a religious cast art 
sddom wholly lost. ^ • i ' 
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XX. 

Arrogance is an inseparable obstacle to' all 
knowledge. 

XXI. 

Goodness of heart, rectitude of intention, 
mitdness, innocence, and simplicity, are infi- 
nitely more desirable than wit, eloquence^ aifl 
erudition. ' '•'' 'a 



XXII. 

• The Asiatics are said to be fond of ho vAne 
*ut what is red, which they beautifully comw 
f^c to a, melted ruby. . 

XXIII. 

It is the love of God, th« love of mankind, 
and ^ sense of duty, which engage the mii^ds 
of me^ ip.the noblest of all pursuits. 

' ' ? ' T 

XXIV. 

- TKe march to knowledge is stew, imp^d 
aa it is by the almost impenetrable forests ai^fj 
jnof asses of error. . «; . -. 

"*"'•'■'■ ■ XXV# * ■ " •• ?••.'■ * » T- 

Every scene of life is a^-pic^tUxe^^-Ay^b^f^f 
seme part or other is worth attention. The 
pencil of the great Creator hath spread before 
us an eternal variety in his compositions;" nor 
charmed us more with the sublimity of design, 
and 'splendid colouring of some pieces, t|ian 
hy the modest tints^ and uiiaffected truth, by 
which he often wins our eyes to less'distin-r 
guished oI]|]ect&. v 



titei-^thc obHgatioii we ^re til under of iiitk«f 
ing the concerns of eternity . ihe goirenng 

principle of our lives. .. 

XXYIl. 

There is no private relation^ no iiitercouTf» 
of man with man^ no form of society^ of do-^ 
mestick^ or friendly^ or political arrangement^ 
which can go to a richer source of wise in- 
struction^ than the principles and example of 
the New Testament. 

XXVIII. 

Idleness^ rather than ill-nature> gives birth to 
scandal^ and to the observation of Utile imi^ 
dents, which narrows the mind. ^ 

XXIX. 

Honest error is to be pitied^ not ridiculedr 
The objects of all public worship in the worl4 
are the same; it is that great eternal Being who 
created every thing; the different manners of 



worship are by no means subjects of ridicule; 
caeb «ect thinks ks own the bett^ «k^I iMtve 
now no infeilible judge in this world to decide 
which is the best». 

xxxV 

Virtue lengthens^chiefly because it sweetens^ 
Kfe, ^ 

XXXI.. 

It has been said^ that the ancients began- 
by attempting to make physick a science, and* 
failed; but that the moderns^ by making it a- 
trade y have succeeded. 

XXXIK 

The delightful sense of the relation we stand 
into a Being infinitely benevolent^ and infir 
mtely powerful^ is adapted to spread the gl^ai^ 
of comfort on the darkest affliction; to correct 
the sallies of the wildest imagination; and to- 
overcome or alleviate every pain or difficulty 
which rational nature has to contend with,'> 
from the beginning to the end of its humanr 
course. -^ 
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XXXIII. 

The most useful discoveries in phi]osop}iv^ 
the most important changes in the moral his* 
tory of man^ have been innovations. ■ Tho 
Revolution was an innovation j the Refonna- 
tion V. as an innovation; and Christianity itself 
was an innovation. 

XXXIV. 

Other creatures only think of ehobling them- 
ftfclves; but Man is allowed to enoble his nature' 
by ci titivating his mind, and enlarging his hieart. 
lie feels disinterested love, every part '6f thfe- 
creation affords an exercise for virtue, and 
virtue is ever tlie truest source of pleasure* • 

The world, it is true, makes us flalieriog; 
promise?, but who can say that it will keep* 
them? The body and soul both want Ac* 
means of hapgifiesy: but^iiw'^tvorld cannot 
even aftbrd them to'- the hfi3af — notliing we 
find is a sufficient foundation for our trust but 
God, who affords us the orilymeans of hap- 
piness, and Is our only real refitgcih distpessr^ 
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XXXVI. 

^. -'«_ , ' .til. .' 

The mind was made for truth, especially' 
*for moral and religious truth; and it is only 
by the pursuit and acquisition of this, that it 
can be perfected and felicitated. 

XXXVII, 

A spirit of enquiry should never degenerate 
into a petulant idea, that nothing. ;that is esta- 
blished is right; nor on the other band, should 
be tied down to vindicate every thing, merely 
.because it happens to be e3tabU8hed* 

XXXVIII, 

Mirth, within the bounds of innocence, 
cannot be offensive to God« He is offended 
only with vice. 




Crattwell, Printer, Batii. 
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